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consumer is seen. So long as consumers sink their
individuality, and seek merely to enlarge the number
of their material needs, and to express their " pros-
perity " in more food and clothing, larger houses, and
gross expenditure on coarse external show, they are
forcing upon vast numbers of workers a monotonous
life of machine or routine work. When, on the other
hand, increased prosperity means the demand for a
better and a higher life, more taste and variety in
material goods, luxuries which are the product of art
or skilled workmanship, increased expenditure upon
intellectual goods, a wholesome reaction takes place
upon the condition of employment all over the iridus-
trial field. This is the choice of life for an individual
or a nation, between a quantitative and a qualitative self
expression. Mr. Ruskin has performed no greater service
than in protesting against the lamentable assumption
that the industrial prosperity of a nation consists in the
quantity of marketable goods she can produce by the
most economical use of machinery and division of labour.
We may not agree with him in the narrow limits he
would assign to machines; we may recognise a legitimate
and most serviceable co-operation between machinery
and human skill in the production of fine qualities of
wealth, machinery more and more taking over the
rough, coarser, routine groundwork, and leaving to
human art the more delicate manipulation and finish
which gives character and tone; we would not seek to
stereotype for any nation or any age the kinds of con-
sumption in which its individual taste will seek ex-
pression. But though machinery is not the enemy,
and may even be made the servant of art, we feel
that Mr. Ruskin is right in his preachment against and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